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As civilization grows and the con- 
tacts multiply among us either there 
is friction, which comes to hatred 


and war, or there 1s a light touch on 
_ the sensitive surface, which ts tact. 
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THE POLICY OF RELIEF AGENCIES IN STRIKES 


: A. J. MUSTE | i 
Labor College 


Family Life in America Today in 
Buffalo, the question of what policy 
relief agencies should pursue toward cases 
of distress in strikes came up for discussion. 
The Editor of THE FamIty is kindly per- 
mitting me “ to extend my Pena on the 
subject in this article. 
When it is asserted that a strike should 


: \ T the recent splendid conference on 


be regarded as a calamity similar to an 


earthquake, flood, or famine, and that those 
who suffer in a strike should be relieved on 
the same basis as in such natural catastro- 
phes, the chief objections that arise to that 
policy appear to be first, that, whereas earth- 
“quakes and similar occurrences are “acts of 
God,” strikes are willed and caused by 
human beings; and second, that, if social 


agencies relieve distress in strikes on the _ 


same basis as in the other instances named, 
they are in effect taking sides in an industrial 
dispute and possibly helping to drag it out. 
The answer to these objections is that prac- 
tically all strikes in which social agencies 
are asked to give relief are, if not “acts of 
God ” in quite the same. sense as an earth- 
quake or flood, at any rate calamities not 
freely willed in any real sense by those who 
take part in them, calamities which the in- 
dividuals or families involved are quite as 


powerless to prevent as a flood, that strikes 
are indeed social earthquakes, floods, tidal 
waves, tornados; and that, if strikers and 
their families are permitted to endure suf- 


- fering unrelieved in the case of such strikes, 


social agencies are then also taking sides— 
the side of the employer of course, or of a 
society which is neglecting some of its 
fundamental problems. I venture a brief 


observation on both these points. 


Strikes as Calamities 


There is a notion that comes down from 
our savage past that dominated nearly all 
our thinking until comparatively recently 
and still betrays us into error at certain 
points, to the effect that every calamity that 
overtakes a human being is a punishment 
for some moral transgression or delinquency 
on his part, that it is therefore “ deserved,” 
that it is best for the individual and for 
society that he endure this just reward of | 
his deeds. Even earthquakes were once re- 


_ garded in that light. Sickness was certainly — 


so regarded in my youth, in the community 
where I was brought up in black ignorance 
of heredity, contagious diseases, germs, and 
so on. Poverty was similarly so regarded in 
that community—quite seriously—by those 


_ in it who were not themselves poor, and for 
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that matter by the poor in their humbler 
moments. Anti-social habits and acts are 
still regarded by the majority in “ civilized ” 
countries, I suppose, as deliberate, voluntary 
acts of the individual for which he is 
similarly responsible and the punishment for 
which he ought to bear. | 

But more scientific and humane thinking 
on these matters has revealed that there is 


no such direct connection between sin and 
suffering as this venerable theory assumes, 
that physical phenomena are frequently sur- 

face occurrences, symptoms, the causes for 


which are not inevitably apparent to the 
naked and uncritical eye, that these causes 
may indeed lie far back and be exceedingly 
complex, and that the individuals involved 


are in the grip of circumstances and may 


fruitfully be regarded as objects for sym- 
pathy, for education and re-education, for 
clear-eyed and decent human helpfulness, 
but hardly ever as deliberate sinners merit- 
ing punishment first—and last! The same 
type of impersonal, scientific, and therefore 
human thinking needs to be applied to large 
scale disturbing occurrences in our social or, 
more specifically, industrial life. 

Though it is always exceedingly difficult 


to draw distinct lines in a world which is - 


not static but even dynamic and in flux, we 
may admit for the sake of argument that 
some strikes are quite deliberately planned 
and willed by the individuals or some of 
the individuals directly involved, though 
even here numerous factors with origins in 


the past which influence the acts of indi- 


viduals but over which they may have but 
little control need to be taken into account. 
These planned strikes are, however, moves 


of the more highly skilled and better or- 


ganized workers who are able to plan and 
have some control over events precisely be- 
cause they have organization and the power, 
the accumulated knowledge of trade condi- 
tions, the social intelligence which organiza- 
tion develops. For the same reason, however, 
these workers have usually been able to save 


and been foresighted enough to do so, and 


probably have also accumulated reserves in 
their union treasuries so that they and their 
families, save in the most exceptional in- 
stances, do not come to social agencies for 
relief. 


February . 


_ The strikers who come to social agencies 
for relief, or whose distress stares these 
agencies in the face whether or not the suf- 
ferers directly ask for help, are almost in- — 
variably the unskilled or semi-skilled, poorly 
paid workers. Frequently they are absolutely . 
unorganized. They strike “ spontaneously ” 
at the call (if there is any call at all) of a 
hastily formed committee. If they have been 
unionized their unions are weak or the 
number of workers thrown on their hands 
who have been too poor to save much is so 
great that the relief problem is staggering. 
What of the causes of such strikes and 
the degree of control over them that might 
be exercised by the individual. or groups 
involved? The present coal strike furnishes 
an excellent illustration. The coal industry 
is overdeveloped. In a régime of unre- 
stricted competition, too many mines have 
been opened. The situation is aggravated 
by the introduction of “labor saving” ma- 
chinery. There are 200,000 too many miners. 
They cannot be absorbed with any speed by © 
other industries because in textiles, clothing, 


agriculture, and to some extent automobiles, 


the same condition prevails. Technically, 
150,000 of these miners are on strike. They 
refuse to go to work below the Jacksonville 
scale ($7.50 per day, there being 180 work- 
ing days in the year in union fields), because — 
they hold—and there is no one to gainsay 
them—that if they consent to work for 
lower wages, this would not increase the 


demand for coal, would not alter competitive _ 


conditions ; that therefore the wage of non- — 
union miners, now ranging from $2.00 to 


- $5.50 per day, would be forced a peg lower 


down, then the union miners another peg 
down, and so on ad infinitum and ad 
nauseam. The important point for the social 
worker, however, is that these people. would 
be out of work whether they were on strike 
or not. Théir wives and children would be 
starving and dying of pneumonia and ex- 


posure just the same. 


The causes of this situation are back in 


the war, in a general régime of competitive | 


industry, in the state of world trade,-in the 


- progress of invention and so on. What re- © 
sponsibility for them has the individual © 


miner who is now the sufferer? What can — 
the individual miner or for that matter the — 
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individual operator do to control or remedy 


them? Even so cautious a man as President 
Coolidge has applied for federal legislation, 
recognizing that large scale national legisla- 
tion is required, but the legislation has not 
been enacted. If it were and enforcement 
were immediately undertaken, it would still 
be months before the individual miners could 


relief. 
' So much for the economics. From the. 


psychological standpoint, what can human 
beings be expected to do under the circum- 
stances indicated except revolt? Except to 
try desperately to call the attention of society 
to the underlying evils? If a knife is struck 
into a man’s heart, is it a matter of “ free 


will” whether or not he shall cry out with - 


the pain? Is a strike, under the circum- 
stances indicated, any less a symptom and 


inevitable outcome of the social weather than 


a tornado is a symptom and an outcome of 


_ the cosmic weather under given conditions? 


Does anyone with any claim to a right to 
speak suppose that the leaders of the Miners’ 
Union are free agents in such a situation; 
that if they advise these people calmly to 


accept a drastic cut in wages with no promise > 


of more days of work and no guarantee 
against another cut in six months, the people 
would obey such advice? How much can 
the volition of an individual worker be said 
to count in such a situation whether he is 
listed technically as unemployed or on strike? 

We have been referring to situations 
where there is at least a union exercising 
some discipline over its members. But many 
strikes in which social workers may be 
called upon to give relief are spontaneous 
strikes of unorganized workers, called if at 
all by a hastily formed strike committee. 
Everyone who has had the slightest experi- 
ence with such strikes knows that they are 
in the nature of brain storms. They are not 
reasoned out and consciously willed affairs 


at all. Demands are often formulated after 


the workers find themselves on the street! 
So-called agitators are themselves the crea- 
tures of the occasion. There are times when 
their utmost efforts do not avail to pull 
workers out on strike no matter how extreme 


the provocation, and other times when they 


try in vain to prevent workers from surging 
into the street at what they regard as an 
un favorable moment. 


Taking Sides 

So much for the consideration of the ele- 
ment of deliberation and volition in certain 
types of strikes. A word now about the 
difficulty that the social agency seems to be 
taking sides if it gives relief to strikers and 
may thus be prolonging the conflict. In the — 
first place, we may point out that this fear 
does not prevent us from giving relief in 
other trying situations. If the Red Cross 
were to permit its policy to be determined 
by these fears of taking sides and prolong- 
ing the conflict it would give no aid to war 
sufferers at all, or at least would have to 
make very sure that for every cup of cold — 
water given to a wounded soldier on one 
side, it gave one at the same instant to a 
soldier on the other side, lest it should be — 
giving one of them an unfair advantage! 
The fear of taking sides in a social conflict 
would have prevented America from giving 


‘any relief in European countries during the 


post-war period, since it was impossible to 
do so without seeming to bolster up a red 
dictatorship or a white. Social workers do 
take sides on questions of housing and 
health. When the family of a shiftless man 


“te starving it has to be relieved although 


that may seem like taking sides with the 


shiftless and against hard-working fathers. 


In the second place, we have pointed out 
that it is erroneous to regard such strike 
situations as the present coal strike or the 
Passaic textile strike of last year primarily 
in the light of wars between contending 
armies. This they are in one«.superficial 
aspect. Fundamentally, however, they are 
distressing symptoms of social and economic 
maladjustment. The individual directly con- 
cerned did not bring this maladjustment 
about; certainly the workers concerned did 
not. They are, on the other hand, powerless 
to provide a remedy, at least an immediate 
remedy. In the meantime, human beings are 
hungry; cold, ill-clad; children cannot go to 
school, babies have no milk. Many complex 
adjustments need to be made in the families 
with which social agencies deal in the or- 
dinary course of their activities, but the 
family is not permitted to starve or go 
naked while the adjustments are being made, 
its immediate crying wants are relieved. It 


would be a farcical procedure indeed to per- 


mit the individual members of the family 
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to die while the family situation was being 
“ adjusted.” 
In the third place, insofar as taking sides 


is involved,.that cannot be avoided no matter 


how you twist and turn the matter. Take 


the coal situation again. Leave out of con- | 


sideration altogether coal barons who have 
made their millions out of industry, men 
who brutally spend hundred of thousands of 
dollars marrying off daughters at the very 
moment that miners who have worked for 
them are homeless and hungry, with which 
exploiters you are taking sides if you permit 
hunger to force these miners back to work. 
Let us look upon the situation as imperson- 


_ ally as possible. An industry needs to be 
_ reorganized. You may say that the industry 
- ought to reorganize itself, in which case the - 


chief responsibility rests on the employers 


and management—who are not doing any- 
_ thing effective. Or you may say that it is 


a case for action by society, or the govern- 
ment—which is not doing anything effective 
either. The strike is the involuntary cry 
for relief, for effective action toward reor- 
ganization which arises from those who are 
the victims of the ‘situation, those who have 
mined coal so efficiently and in such abun- 
dance that there isn’t any for them to burn 
in their homes. | 

Now if giving relief to the miners is 
taking sides with them and prolonging the 
strike, it is equally true that not giving re- 


lief, permitting them to be beaten back to. 


work by starvation and at starvation wages, 
is taking sides with criminally negligent 
management or an equally negligent society, 
is prolonging the impossible basic conditions 
of which the strike is merely a symptom and 
postponing intelligent action about these con- 
ditions. Standing by is also taking sides 
perfectly definitely with a society, a public, 


whose crime is precisely that it stands by — 


and permits anarchy, ignorance, and greed 
to rule industry, at least until the cries of 


February 


the innocent victims rise to heaven. To club 
these victims so that their cries may cease 
and then to permit conditions to remain as 
before, which is what énvariably happens, is 
not honest, is not intelligent, is not human. 
The only way the relief agency can avoid 
taking sides is by not seeing any “ sides ”’— 
that is not its business—-but by doing its job 
of relieving acute suffering, pending the car- 
rying out of more fundamental adjustments. 
_ Once this fundamental policy is accepted, 
relief agencies will, in my opinion, encounter 
fewer perplexing difficulties in practice than 


~ might first appear likely. To take just one 


illustration, there is the problem of whether 
strikers ought to be forced to accept jobs 
which relief agencies may offer them before 
giving them food to support them and their 


_ families in idleness. In numerous instances 


it will be found, especially in the large-scale 
strikes of relatively poorly paid workers, 
that unions or strike organizations are only 


too glad to have some of those dependent 


on them given work, provided of course it 


is not in trades or in industries directly con- 


nected with the one against which the strike 
is being conducted. If, however, with the | 
threat of starvation for his family, you com- _ 
pel a man to take a “scab” job or to go to 
work when the union needs him on the 
picket line, you are at once very definitely 
taking sides in the conflict and perilously. 
near to depriving a man of the right to quit 
work in protest against injustice; perilously 
near, in other words, to trying to inflict 
involuntary servitude on him. 


On the other hand, there will be. cases 


where an understanding social agency or 
individual social workérs can be of great 
assistance in seeing that relief is intelligently 
administered and in such a way as to main- 
tain the integrity of the family amid distress- 
ing social disturbances. There are instances 
where such co-operation has been heartily 
welcomed by workers and unions, and there 
might be more. 
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THE VOLUNTEER SPEAKS FOR HERSELF 


BARBARA WHITMORE 


: FRIEND recently sent me a copy 
of the notes she jotted down at a 

: Pre-Advent Retreat. One of. those 

notes was this: “ Back of youth’s present 

strivings is the something calling, back of 
the desire for a new thrill.” This statement 
explains the volunteer. For the past six or 
seven years I have been watching one person 
after another take the attitude that the work 
being done by a volunteer was the temporary 
“thrill” so desired and when that thrill had 


had its hour the volunteer would resign. 


By these same persons I havecheard it asked : 
“Why can’t we hold the volunteer?” No 
organization, ..o individual can hold a vol- 
unteer unless it sees that the volunteer serv- 
ice is not the “ thrill” but rather an attempt 
to respond to’ “the something calling, back 
of the desire for a new thrill.” 

The “creative impulse” is another way 
of explaining the volunteer, for “ the some- 
thing calling” is the call to create—to offer 
one’s own personally-created contribution to 
_ the great movement called Progress. 

As I turn to the case of one friend after 
another who has been a volunteer and given 
it up, I find that the reason has usually been 
that she has been treated as a “ man of odd 
jobs,” rather than as an artist. This will be 
a startling statement to those who fail to 
think of social work as an art, and of social 
workers, whether professional or volunteer, 
as artists. The girl or woman who refuses 
to remain indefinitely an odd job worker is 
merely being faithful to her own artistic 
vision. That vision has rhythm of progress- 
ing lines, of deepening colors. It is in 
faithfulness, which Ruskin calls one of the 
first articles of the artistic creed, that the 
artist must follow that vision. If it means 
quitting a dozen volunteer jobs, it must be 
done. It is important that the job should 
fit the volunteer rather than the volunteer 
the job. This theory is being practiced to- 
day in the. professional field; it will meet 
with equal success and satisfaction in the 
field of volunteer service. Certainly no 
volunteer should be held unless she is really 
needed. I have found that nothing disgusts 


a volunteer so much as to find that she is — 


merely a luxury to an office. This frequent 


quitting of jobs is not dilettantism or butter- 
fly fickleness. It is fundamental honesty. 

It will be asked whether the fault is on 
the side of the organization or on the part 
of the volunteer. And the answer is—on 
both. First, the average volunteer doesn’t 
understand herself; she doesn’t know what 
she needs in order to satisfy that innate 
desire to respond to the “ something calling.” 
If she has some idea she often doesn’t know 
how to express it and therefore can’t ask for 
it. If she were to put an advertisement in 
the paper under the Situations Wanted it 
would probably read in some such yay er 
this: 


VOLUNTEER SOCIAL WORKER: No pre- 
vious experience but desirous of giving her 
services to some organization that is caring for 


the welfare of human beings in a constructive 


manner. Wages: a little soul-satisfaction. 


On the other hand the organization a SO-. 


ciety also fails to understand and rather 
than take the time to find out uses the volun- 
teer for detached jobs. There comes to my 
mind one volunteer who was so frequently 
asked for her clothes that she felt she had 
been little but a clothes’ model in that office. 
The psychology of the volunteer is a new 
study. Most organization executives are 
too busy studying the psychology of their 
clients to study the psychology of the 
worker, whether professional or otherwise. 

If I were given three wishes by some 


fairy godmother, they would be: First, that — 


the volunteer be recognized as an artist 
(even if a poor one). Second, that she be 
permitted to: have exactly the same moun- 
tain-view of the organization’s work that 
the chief executive or central body is seeing. 
More often than not she will find in it what 
is complementary to her own vision and will 
rejoice in its artistic unity and vivid color- 


ing. Third, that she be allowed to follow 


through on a creative job. This is a satis- 
faction absolutely necessary to her soul 
(and the volunteer has a soul). It is this 
that she is seeking when she volunteers for 


~work. Some executives follow the principle 


of first asking proof of faithfulness over 
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little things before entrusting the larger 
things and it was with this excellent theory 
in mind that I made my second wish. The 
interrelationship of these “little things,” 
and the relationship of the “little things ”’ 


to the whole must be understood if those 


“little things ” are to be well done. 
With these three wishes granted there is 


every reason to believe that — will 


cast off the indifferent-looking working 
clothes good enough for the menial, odd job, 
and don garments of faithfulness, sincerity, 
and zeal fit for the beautiful dance of life 
with each new experience as a priricely 
partner. And what is more, Cinderella will 


then be willing to return at the stroke of 


twelve for all tiring and but 
necessary tasks. | 


INDIVIDUAL TREATMENT OF FAMILY SITUATIONS 
VS. WHOLESALE METHODS ie 


EDWARD D. LYNDE 
General Secretary, Cleveland Associated Charities 


HE Associated Charities in Cleveland 
seems to have become the battle- 
ground of the Communists _— 

the established order. 
Early in November some of our staff 
brought in reports of meetings being held 


on the Public Square at which the Associ- | 


ated Charities was being publicly attacked. 
We assigned a male visitor on our staff to 
investigate, who learned that the group 
styled itself the Council of the Unemployed. 
All the leaders were rather intelligent look- 


-ing, fairly well dressed men and women, 


with a remarkable flow of English. On 
learning from our agent that they had just 
obtained the promise of an interview with 
the City Manager, we called up the latter 
and arranged for the agent to be present. 
At this interview they demanded emer- 
gency relief measures, stating that thou- 
sands of Cleveland families were starving 
and hundreds being evicted. On the City 


‘Manager’s request for the names of the 


evicted families they produced only three 
but promised more. Acting on our sugges- 
tion, the City Manager appointed our agent 
as his personal investigator. It was found 
later that, of the three alleged cases of 
eviction, one family owned its home with 
taxes and interest paid to date and an ade- 
quate income. Another was receiving ade- 
quate care from relatives; and the third, a 


non-resident, was given temporary relief. 


Three days later our agent, acting for the 
City Manager, went down on the Square 
and requested the names of the other starv- 
ing and evicted families. Their secretary 


replied, “ Why, you couldn't investigate 
hundreds of families.” He replied, “ We'll 
investigate any number of hundreds in three 


_days.”” (It is sometimes policy to meet a | 


bluff with a bluff.) Finally they lamely pro- 
duced the names of six families, four of 
which they had secured through a house-to- 
house canvass. 

Next, they obtained an open hearing be- 
fore the City Council. Present at the meet- 


ing were the members of the City Council, 


the City Manager, the Director of Public 
Welfare, newspaper reporters, and about 
four hundred followers of the Council of 


_ the Unemployed. 


At this hearing various leaders of the 
so-called Council gave vent to vociferous 
denunciations of the City Manager, the 
Associated Charities, and the economic sys- 
tem, shaking their fists into the air and mak- 
ing the atmosphere around them vibrate with 
passion. They made several false state- 
ments on various subjects and ‘were cor- 
rected by various members of the City 


Council and by the City Manager but, 
nothing daunted, they reiterated these state- - 


ments all the more loudly, over and over 
again. In their attack on the Associated 
Charities they cited certain specific family 
situations. But fortunately our agent 


(acting as the City Manager’s personal in- 


vestigator) had secured the facts regarding | 
these very families in advance, and being 
called upon by the Councilman presiding at 
the meeting, he presented in detail the actual 
facts in these instances. For example, in an 
instance where they had made it appear that — 
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ing publicity to their falsehoods. 


the Associated Charities had snatched her 


_ children from a devoted and normal mother, 


our agent showed that the case was one 
where the Juvenile Court had taken the chil- 
dren from a somewhat demented mother and 


_ where the Associated Charities was making — 


every effort to secure medical treatment for 


’ the mother in the hope that the home could 


later be re-established. 

While his presentation did not, of course, 
convince the so-called Council, it did ob- 
viously take the wind out of their sails and 
prevent the newspaper reporters from giv- 
It was 
indeed very fortunate that we had arranged 


to have our agent in a position where he 


could secure these facts for such a timely 


presentation. 


_ At the end of the hearing, the chairman 
urged everyone in need to come forward 
and make his wants known. Then he and the 
Councilmen turned the whole group to us. — 
Among the group were about three family 


men, all of whom received attention the next 


morning from the A.C.; but at least 90 
per cent of those who came up after the 
meeting were transients. Thirty-three of 
them declared that though they were not in 
need of lodging they needed food that night. 
I believe they told the truth, for I was, my- 
self, nearly dying of hunger, as it was ap- 
proaching eight o’clock and no one had had 
a meal since luncheon. Believing that it 
would be well to help the'€ity Council out 
of their difficulty, we secured the names of 
all those who were hungry and I went out 


to arrange for a meal for them at a restau- _ 


rant. When I returned the thirty-three 
hungry ones had increased to thirty-seven 
and on the way down to the restaurant, as 


_ I afterward learned, they increased to fifty- 


three, although they were in charge of a 
City Hall detective who had agreed to 


discourage recruits. 3 
Meanwhile we had taken the names of 
those who wished shelter for the night and ~ 


gave them the address of our Wayfarers’ 


_ Lodge for transients. Two or three looked 


very suspiciously at the address and one man 
said, “ That’s the woodyear, ain’t it?” I 
said, “ That’s the Lodge.” He growled, 
“You have to work there, don’t you?” I 
couldn’t deny this and he glared at me and 
walked away with a significant shrug of the 


After taking the names, our agent and I 
went straightway to the Wayfarers’ Lodge 
and arranged for the group who had de- 
clared they needed lodging as well as sup- 
per. At first there were about eighteen of 
these, but after our Lodge superintendent 
had fed them, they lost interest in having 
a lodging there and most of them disap- 
peared. Another of their leaders, who 
received much attention lately in the news- 


_ papers when the so-called’ Council again 


raided the City Council to demand his re- 
lease from jail (where he-had been sent on 
a charge of vagrancy when he refused the 
offer of a job) and who was the subject 
of an editorial in the Cleveland Press be- 
cause they believed him persecuted by the 
police, was ring-leader of the group who 
came that night to the Lodge. When our 
superintendent was about to take them to 
the restaurant, their leader drew the men 
together and said, “ See here, fellows, what 


kind of food are we going to get?” For. 


tunately, the superintendent was wise enough » 
to humor their tastes. All the transients who 
needed care beyond that night had been given 
the address of our case worker who cares 
for transient men, but practically no oe 
appeared at his office the next day. oP 
The so-called Council and its feliowmes. 
began then to parade the streets carrying 
banners which denounced the Associated 
Charities along with some of the other city 
institutions. A man looking for laborers 
down at the City Hall saw the army go by 
with their banners and rushed out to give 
three of them an opportunity to work. He 
called for volunteers, but no one responded, 


for the wages he could offer were too small 


to interest them. 
After the open hearing in the Council 


_ Chamber, which I have described, the mem- 


bers of the City Council deliberated the next 


day on the eleven demands of the so-called 


Council and returned the following answers. 

(1) Provide free soup kitchens for the 
unemployed. 

Answer: The Wayfarers’ Lodge is estab- 
lished and able to furnish lodging and meals 
for those who cannot buy them. 

(2) Provide free food for school children. 

Answer: This is a fiinction of the School 


Board. 


(3) Provide clothing for adults and 
children. 


| 
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’ Answer: Let each individual in need pre- 
sent his case,to the director of public wel- 
fare and the! case will be given immediate 
attention.: 


(4) Plovide free fuel for the unemployed. 


Answer: Let each individual in need pre- 
sent his case to the director of public wel- 
fare and the case will be given immediate 
attention. 

(5) Make provisions through the City 
Council that there be no eviction of the 
unemployed. 

Answer: That is a State law. The City 


Council has no control over the Courts but | 


the contact between the Municipal Court 
and the director of, public welfare is a very 


happy one and they will try to co-operate 


and take care of the situation within the 


' period of notice after the eviction papers 


are served. 
(6) Start the construction of public works 
such as roads, bridges, buildings, etc. 
Answer: The City has that in hand and 
will put it into operation at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 


(7) Enact a provision by which unem- 


ployment compensation will be furnished. 
Answer: Representation must be made to 

the State Legislature. This is a_ state 

function and must be determined by the 


Legislature. 
(8) The City Employment Bureau shall 


work in conjunction with the Unemployment 


Council in the placing of the unemployed. 

Answer: The City Employment Bureau 
will continue to work with all unemployed 
of the city. 

(9) The private employment sharks shall 
be forlidden to ply their trade. 

Answer: This request was anticipated by 


“the Council and an ordinance was passed 


providing for the re-codification of the rules 
governing public employment agencies. 
(10) Appropriation by the city for im- 


mediate shelter for the homeless unem- 


ployed, the premises to be administered by 
the committee of the unemployed. 

Answer: Referred to the Wayfarers’ 
Lodge conducted by the Associated Charities. 

(11) Permits to be granted by the city 
for a tag day. 

Answer: That is a matter for the City 
Council to decide. 

‘Shortly afterwards the so-called Council = 


of the Unemployed insisted on the use of 
the Public Hall for an entertainment to raise 
funds for free food and clothing (and per- 
haps incidentally, for expenses for their 
propaganda), but were denied this privilege. 

You will note that the City Council, in 
their reply, have frequent recourse to the 
suggestion that each individual in need 
should present his case to the Director of 
Public Welfare. The Director of Public 
Welfare, acting in accordance with this idea, 
issued a statement in the newspapers, in- 
cluding a front page article in the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, that those in need could make 
their wants known at his office. He asked 
us if he should also include the district 
offices of the Associated Charities but it 
seemed to us that there would be fewer 


-umnecessary applications if people had to 


come down to his office. However, we of- 


fered to have a man at his office to receive 


the applicants if necessary and later, on his 
request, had one of our ten men staff mem- 
bers there each morning for the ensuing 
two weeks. 

During the first few ive, the Department | 
of Public Welfare referred from the group 
of applicants fifty-five. families. Others have 
since come in. Only seven of the first fifty- 
five were found to be in need of immediate 


relief. The other forty-eight had sufficient 


money or credit, or sufficient help from rela- 


tives or friends to tide them over for at 


least several days and by that time many 
of them were able with our help to secure 
positions or develop other resources. As a 
result of this close working relationship, 
there is a more intimate feeling of co-opera- 
tion between us and the pwhblic welfare 
director and the other people at the City 


Hall than perhaps ever before. 


The next move of the so-called Council 
of the Unemployed was to petition the Board 
of Education for free feeding in the schools 
of the thousands of children who they 


claimed were starving. The superintendent | 


of schools consulted us in advance of the 
hearing and asked if the schools might refer 
to the Associated Charities all cases where | 
children seemed to be in need of food. We 


replied that this had always been possible. 


At the hearing before the Board of Edu- 
cation, the so-called Council repeated their 
criticisms of the Associated Charities and 
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demanded general relief measures which 
they favor, I believe, because it is a step 
toward the equalization of income, giving 
promiscuously to the “ poor” as a class. 

It happened that the President of the 
Board of Education, whose wife is a mem- 
ber of our Board, was well informed 
regarding the work of the A.C. and that 
another member of the Board of Educa- 


- tion is also a member of our Board. More- 


over the President of the Parent-Teacher 
Associations of the city, who is a member 
of one of our district committees and 
thoroughly informed regarding A.C. activi- 
ties, seized upon the opportunity to clarify 
our policies. The superintendent of schools 


made a survey of all cases of children — 
where according to the teachers there 


seemed to be need for relief and requested 


the schools to refer such children to the 


Associated Charities. As a result, twenty- 
five principals referred in two weeks 353 
families, of whom eighty-four were already 
actively under care. 


The so-called Council then turned to the 


Community Fund and insisted that the Com- 
munity Fund finance the free feeding in 
the schools. But the Welfare Federation 
and the Community Fund replied that they 


_ preferred to work through the family agency. 


About this time, several civic agencies, 


_ including a group in the Federated Churches, 


became disturbed about the unemployment 
situation and some of them suggested a:dis- 
tributing center where food and clothing 
could be sent and distributed to all in need. 
Fortunately, in each of these groups there 
was someone who, like the secretary of the 


Federated Churches, was in one. way or. 


another closely associated with us. And 
these friends steered each of the groups to 
us and each in turn relinquished their gen- 
eral relief plans and promised their cordial 


' support of the policies which we were al- 


ready pursuing. Where such groups knew 
of specific families in need, these were re- 
ferred to the Associated Charities. 
Meanwhile, the so-called Council stormed 
the City Hall and nearly broke up the 
council meeting, shrieking their demands 
for investigation of the Associated Charities, 
but on three different occasions were forcibly 
ejected from the Council Chamber and some 


of their leaders were arrested temporarily 
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for creating a disturbance, the Council al- 
ready having satisfied themselves that the 
criticisms of the A.C. were unfounded. 
The so-called Council then secured per- 
mission to hold meetings in the public 
schools, and at these meetings continued 
their attacks on the Associated Charities and 
gathered together at each meeting as many 
applicants or disgruntled clients as possible 


‘to bring down to our office the next day. 


One evening, for example, at about 5.00 p.m. 


they brought us thirty clients, half of whom 


were new applicants. One of the leaders 


insisted on being present at many of the — 


interviews until we put a stop to it. They 
harped on many delicious misrepresentations 
of our work, quoting, for example, several 
of our staff as having admitted that we each 
receive ten dollars for every case we “ in- 
vestigate.” We felt that it was very gen- 
erous of them to seek to swell our private 
exchequer by going out into the highways 
and stimulating applications. 

Several of our ex-staff members, espe- 


cially those who have married and are living 


near-by have come back to help us in the 


emergency. We have at present in the A.C. 
one’ hundred and thirty people on the case > 


working staff, exclusive of clerical workers 
and office assistants. Even with this number, 
the load is a heavy one, but the morale of 
the staff was never higher. 

Already, in attempting to meet the situa- 
tion, we have obtained for our work and 
our families more generous support from 


- the Welfare Federation. We seem to have 


opened up a few new avenues of under- 
standing and co-operation in some of the 
schools and in other directions and hope 


- for still greater benefits as the opportunities 
_ present themselves. Although we may be 


obliged to increase our case load and sacri- 
fice temporarily some of the constructive 
aspects of our work, we have diminished 
and perhaps prevented promiscuous relief 
measures which would muddle our case work 
efforts for perhaps years to come. And we 
have thus far left in the minds of the public 
the conviction that family case work is the 


proper method for meeting such emergencies 


rather than promiscuous, wholesale relief. 
Should the family society make such tem- 

porary sacrifice in order to achieve or 

maintain leadership in the community? 
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‘THE HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORKER. CONSIDERS 
CO-OPERATION 


EDITH J. McCOMB 
Director, Social Service Department, St. Christopher's H ospital for Children, Philadelphia 


ANY times have we pondered over 

the phrase “ perfect co-operation.” 

What is perfect co-operation be- 
tween hospital social service departments 
and outside agencies? How can we create a 
system whereby we shall all do a good case 
work job and not duplicate? How can we, 
a hospital group, give to our community 
group expert service? What is considered 
perfect dove-tailing? 


We think, we plan, we dream, and then © 


someone says, “I will act.” These are some 
of the things we have thought of: When 
the hospital social worker has a patient with 


a diagnosis of “ mitral stenosis, classification — 


number two, prognosis fair,’ does she make 
plans for him by reading his chart? No, not 
if she is a thinking, scientific worker. A 
personal conference with his physician is of 
untold value to the patient, the physician, 
and the worker. She arranges for half-time 
work or school, and is present the next week 
when the patient returns to his physician for 
the verdict. Be it hopeful or otherwise, she 
at least knows she is working under expert 
guidance, and no great harm can be done. 


If the man has a complication of handicaps 


she can ask for a conference of his attending 
physicians, and, with knowledge and under- 
standing ‘of the whole man, his liabilities and 
assets are analyzed, and a plan made which 
takes -into consideration his mental and 


physical make-up. That is the joy of doing 


medical team-work. Is not this the type of 


service every worker wants for her clients? > 


What about the case worker in the com- 


munity? Her problems are the same; her | 


list of medical and social diagnoses is the 
same. Does she ask for a report on John 
Jones and does the medical worker say, 
“ Diagnosis, mitral stenosis, classification 
number two, prognosis fair; yes, he can do 
some light work ’”’? Does the family worker 
want to talk over intelligently the handi- 


_capped man, the children, the entire family 
situation, and does the medical worker invite - 


that kind of “ family co-operation ”? Does 


she feel that, because she is not doing the 


case work, the responsibility is not hers; or 


- does she feel that, because she is the medical 


worker, the family worker shoyld not con- 
cern herself with the medical problem? 

In our department we have worked out a 
plan which has been in operation for two 


years, and we think it has been very success- 


ful. The cases carried by an outside agency 
are not active in the social service files. 
There is no home visiting done by us but, 
aside from that, the worker in the clinic is 
responsible for the agency cases. She sees 
that the diagnosis, plan of treatment, change 
of treatment, special orders, discharges from 
the hospital wards, and so on, are given to 
the agency worker on the case. When the 
client comes to the out-patient department, 
she ties him up with as many clinics as ad- 


visable. The agency worker notifies her 


when any special patient is coming to clinic; 
she explains the situation to his physician, 
and reports to the agency. The medical 
worker arranges for special conferences 
with the physician and the agency worker on 
the more difficult cases. There is a specified — 
time, once a week, when all our agency 
workers are asked to come and talk over 
those of their families whom we are caring» 
for medically. 

When we have an active case where the 
medical problems are paramount but where 
there is family case work to be done, we 
invite the district superintendent of the 
family society to our staff conference, and 
the case, complete in detail, is presented. 
A: decision is made: Shall we, because of 
contact and medical problems, continue car- 
rying this case for the present, receiving 
suggestions from the family case worker, or 


shall we turn the family over to her, con- 


tinuing our interest from a medical stand- 
point? When the outside agency is carry- 
ing a difficult family, with: many medical 


problems, we are asked to attend their staff 


conference and give them expert advice 
from a medico-social point of view. 

We have all the workers from the family 
society (one at a time) spend a day in our 
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social service and out-patient. departments, 


and we explain the organization of the hos- 
pital and its inter-relations. This has been 
interesting and instructive, especially for 


the young worker who has not the faintest 


idea of the functioning of a medical institu- 
_ tion, and of course means better work on 
the part of the family worker. She sees for 
herself that adequate medical care is being 
given, that the medical worker is just as 
interested in her patient as she is, and she is, 
therefore, more willing to wait for a diag- 
nosis, realizing that the physician needs time 
‘to observe and study the patient, that there 


are laboratory tests to be completed, and so 


on. She is satisfied that the report, even 


though it has been a long time coming, will © 


be complete. This period of observation 
gives her an opportunity to appreciate the 
hospital social worker’s limitations and 
makes for a better es between 
agencies. 

We have see been giving a great deal of 
thought to the family that comes to the clinic 
with many medical and social problems, and 
which upon registration we find is known to 
several hospitals, to the family society, Red 
Cross, and others. We all realize how many 
patients, of excellent material, attending the 


out-patient department need good case work, 


but because of case load and pressure of 
work are neglected; and this causes us to 


give serious thought before we start to do 


intensive work on the “ many-agency ” 
family. We may receive two or more sum- 
maries from case working agencies, and find 


they have closed their case because the 


worker, after using the greatest skill and 
_ knowledge she has in handling the difficulties 
involved, can. with fairness feel that further 
effort is not justified. Is the medical worker 
then justified in spending time and energy 
trying to do a good case work job, at the 
expense of other families who are not 
_ known, or those already known and needing 
_ more time for intensive work; or should she 
do a straight medical- follow-up: ? 


Is it fair to hold a family over a period of 


time, realizing we are unable to give the kind 
_ of service it needs, and then, because the case 
looks difficult, turn it over to the family 
society? Will this cause each field to de- 
velop increasingly its own skill and tech- 
nique to handle more complicated . family 


their institutions. 


situations, 1.e. temporary relief and domestic 
difficulties—so that problems of this type 


_won’t be considered the privilege of the 


family case worker only? 

Just as much of a problem for serious 
thought is the family which is being handled 
by several agencies: An irate father opens 


the door for the fourth time in one morning 


to admit a well-meaning social worker. She 
is the last, but not the least, by any means, 
for she receives in detail the father’s philos- 
ophy of social work. The court worker had 
called that morning to see why he had not 
paid board for his child who was in one of 
Of course he had prom- 
ised to do so, but he was unemployed at _ 
present; the family society were caring for 

the family. The attendance officer called to 
see why Mary was not at school. “ She is 
ill in the hospital,” a satisfactory reason for 
absence. The family society worker called, 


because she is making the plans and is re- 


sponsible for the family. The medical 
worker came because Mary was admitted to 
her hoépital. Is it any wonder the father 
has a wrong impression of social work? I 
am sure it will be Utopia when we can 
all come together on the “ many-agency 
family ’—continuing our interest, but work- 
ing with one another as well as with the 
client. Our department has had a small 
taste of this “social worker’s heaven ” and 
can testify as to its efficiency, and our desire 


_ for a perfected plan. 


I see the hospital and its departments as 
an integral part of the community, ready at 
any moment to meet, appreciate, and serve 
the needs of its fellow workers. I see the 
hospital social worker eager to understand 
their problems, to keep them informed of 


the latest developments in medicine, to 


arrange group conferences, to give expert 
advice on medical situations. She will 
handle her own families and will turn to her 
community group for advice and solutions, 
according to her needs. She will have more 
time to concentrate on one particular job 
and to do it well, as will her colleagues. 
She will have no fear of starting an inten- 
sive piece of work, having the assurance that 
no other worker would think of going in on 
her case without a case conference. She 


_ will be big enough to desire what is best for 
her client; her personal feelings will be put 


| 


in the background. She will not refuse, | 
because she likes the — to turn over a 


case to an agency better equipped | to handle 
‘the the problem. 


THE LAW STUDENT AND SOCIAL WORK 


| ELIZABETH MORRISON 
General Secretary, Cambridge Welfare Union 


the curriculum of schools for social 
work, and of social work in the law 
schools, as recommended by Mr. Bradway 
at the National Conference of Social Work 
at Des Moines, is apparent; but the practical 


Te desirability of courses of law in 


experience which, law students get while 
working at a desk in a social agency is a 


mutual benefit of such value that, if it could 
be more generally practiced, the social 
agency might become an ideal laboratory for 


- extension of understanding. There should 
-always be, however, lecture courses in order 


to reach all students in either group. | 
>The Harvard Legal Aid Bureau was 
established in 1914 and during many of the 
years since it has done its work at a desk 
in the office of the Cambridge Welfare 


- Union. The Bureau takes new cases from 


October to April, and has office hours from 
4 to 6 and 7 to 9 p.m. daily. It is incor- 
porated under the laws of Massachusetts for 


the object and. purpose of rendering “legal © 
aid and assistance gratuitously to all persons 
or associations who by reason of financial 


embarrassment or social position or for any 
other reason may appear worthy thereof.”’ 
According to the charter of the Bureau, its 
members are authorized to practice in the 


‘courts of Massachusetts and, although the 


majority of cases are settled out of court, 
the record of favorable decisions in court 
cases is highly satisfactory. Thirty men*are 


appointed annually to the Bureau from the 


second and third year classes on the basis 
of scholarship. Ten of these men are as- 
signed to work with the Boston Legal Aid 
Society and twenty to work in Cambridge, 
serving in rotation for one office hour each, 
every two weeks. The men are inexperi- 
enced but they approach the work with 
earnestness and purpose. Their courtesy to 


clients and their manner of meeting them is 


dignified, and this attitude inspires respect 


and confidence. With the availability of the . 


soundest legal advice from their professors 
and the interest in the work of the Bureau 


‘by the faculty of the Law School, the 
possible disadvantages of youth and inex- 


perience are far outweighed by both the 
advantage of practice and opportunity to the 
student and service to the client. | 

The Bureau, in choosing a social agency 
from which to function, has added an asset 
to both organizations. The office hours of 
two visitors, whose desks are in the same 
room, frequently overlap with the Legal Aid 


hours and the clients of both wait together. 


The exchange of cases for the service of 
each “specialist ’’ is common, and the dis- 
cussions both legal and social are mutually 
valuable. Two cases involving detailed work 
by the Cambridge Welfare Union and the 
Harvard Legal Aid Bureau during the last 
winter illustrate the interplay of service and 
the close understanding of the principles of 


~ each which are involved. 


Mr. and Mrs. P were divorced. According to a 
court order Mr. P’ was paying with more or less 
regularity $9 a week for the two little boys in 
Mrs. P’s custody. As we grew to know Mrs. P, 
we agreed with her that her plan to return to her 
mother in the far west was desirable. She had 
been a teacher there and was confident of re- 
appointment. Her mother owned her home and 
wished her daughter to share it, offering to care 
for the boys while her daughter worked. One of 
the little boys had been in the tuberculosis hospital 
for some months and in his improved condition his 
opportunities for normal living seemed much bet- 
ter with his grandmother than here, because of his 
mother’s irregular employment and _ insufficient 
resources. 

In January the divorce became absolute, and 
Mrs. P was ready to press her plans. The last 
few months had been trying and, added to her 
resentment toward her husband, was the suffering - 
which his lapsed payments were causing her. She 
wanted to be independent of him in every way, but 


she had no money for the move. It was agreed 


that the Cambridge Welfare Union would advance . 
the transportation if Mr. P’s weekly allowances, 
which Mrs. P now repudiated, could be paid to 
this organization until we were reimbursed. Two 
legal sanctions must be obtained. First, would 
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the court allow the grant if the ein were 
taken out of the state? Second, could the pay- 
ments be transferred to the Cambridge Welfare 
Union? 

The interviews of both agencies concerned both 
parents. While the law student sought to secure 
the necessary sanctions, he aided us not a little in 
our effort to put Mr. P in a better state of mind 
and to encourage more responsive interest in his 
children. As the plans grew and we drew up an 
outline of necessary expenses, the visitor and law 
student together considered the cost of tickets, 
necessity of berths, meals, transportation of house- 
hold goods, and incidental needs, arriving at the 
‘sum to be incorporated in the paper signed by 
Mr. P for reimbursement. Incidentally the Trans- 
portation Agreement and Charity Rates were dis- 
cussed with the young lawyer. All the social de- 
tails involved in our reasons for service and 
methods of work became as interesting to him as 
did his difficulties of getting his case on the docket 
and through the legal procedure necessary to us. 
He shared our visitor’s satisfaction when she re- 
ported that Mr. P was at the train to see Mrs. P 
and the boys off; and we both rejoice with Mr. P 
that the reimbursement is almost paid in full, 
while Mrs. 
destination, is working out her own plans. 


Louis had served a six months’ sentence for non- | 


support of an illegitimate child for whom he had 
been ordered to pay $4 a week. He also has a 
wife and legitimate child who were without sup- 
port during this period. The Massachusetts De- 


partment of Correction, making an exhaustive 


physical, psychiatric, and psychological study of 


Louis, as is their custom with many prisoners at 


the present time, felt that he should be helped to 
re-establish himself. normally in the community 
and asked the assistance of the Cambridge Wel- 
fare Union in making the necessary adjustments. 
We hold no brief for Louis, his wife or the mother 
of his illegitimate child. Nevertheless if any of 
- them could be salvaged from social wreckage, we 
agreed with the Department of Correction that it 
should be done. After careful consideration, we 
felt that Louis needed legal advice, as he had had 
none when the paternity of his child was estab- 
lished. He had had little work and he was re- 
entering the community during a period of serious 
unemployment. If the court order stood, he could not 
possibly support his legitimate and his illegitimate 
child. We believed some other dispensation might 
be made by the court, inasmuch as the mother of 
the illegitimate child had failed the child as 
grievously as had his father and the foster parents 
of the child were seeking to adopt him. 


P, arriving safely at her distant 


In the meantime Louis’ father, whom we had 
known several years, had listened to two lawyers 
who promised to “get Louis free” for various 
sums of money so large that they had to be bor- 
rowed from loan associations. This problem also 
we took to our young lawyer with the story of the 
size of the father’s family and their inability to 
cope with any such situation. This side issue was 
promptly met by the student who recovered more 
than 75 per cent of the money paid these lawyers 
for giving fraudulent advice. 

The various ramifications of the hearings on 
Louis’ case, involving the settlement of his re- 
sponsibility, the adopting of the child, and the co- 
operation of a third agency whose primary interest 
was the child’s welfare, are too detailed to be of 
importance here. There were, however, so many 
points at which the social and legal developments 
of the case impinged that neither could have func- 
tioned adequately without an understanding of the 
other. We ourselves almost brought disaster to 


_ Louis’ interests at one point, through our failure to 


appreciate legal technicality in spite of our desire 


to do so; but our young lawyer, with tact and for- 


bearance, saved us from the results of an over- 
zealous thoroughness. On the other hand-he was 
sympathetic to Louis’ future, interested in the re- 
establishment of his home and hefpful in his atti- 
tude with his client. He understood why we felt 
there was a social reason for an exception to the 
law concerning the support of an illegitimate child, 
which we are eager to uphold as a rule, and he was 
interested in the ways in which we have tried to 
impress upon Louis his responsibilities, for we 
have not wished to lessen in his mind the serious- 
ness of his offense. We are inclined to believe 
that, as far as Louis is concerned, his mistake has 
been made far more grave to him through the 
effort which he has seen made by a social and a 
legal agency in his behalf. Whether this vicarious 
effort will result in his actually assuming from 
now on normal social responsibilities only time will 
show, but he is having his chance. 


These cases involve no new principles of 
action for the social or the legal agency, 
but the interchange of thought and service 
is so closely related through frequent con- 
tact and friendly dependence on both sides, 
that the atmosphere in which the cases come 
to maturity is in itself an asset to the cause 
and to the client. We believe it is also an 
asset to social work and to law. 
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EDITORIALS 


Forest on January 10 to mark the 
completion of his fortieth year as 
president of the New York Charity Organi- 
zation Society has more than local signifi- 
cance. He belongs not to New York alone 


Tr dinner given to Robert W. de 


* but to the country as a whole: he was among 
the first to see the need of a national asso-— 


ciation of charity organization societies and 
has served on the board of the American 
Association for Organizing Family Social 
Work since its beginning in 1911. In the 
earlier years of the family social work 
movement men and women came from many 
smaller communities to find out how New 


- York was meeting its problems; and Still 


more far-reaching has been the influence of 
workers who have gone from the staff of the 
New York society to positions throughout 
the country. These workers may not have 
known Mr. de Forest personally, yet they 
had come within the sphere of his influence. 


His service as president of the C.O.S. has — 


been active and constant. He has not been 
merely a figurehead : there are few questions 
of policy in the decision of which he has not 


taken part and each step in advance has been — 


taken with his approval and in many in- 


stances on his initiative. The growth and — 
development of the society owes much to his 
wisdom, devotion, ability, and foresight. 
The many activities of the C.O.S. which 
were developed during Mr. de Forest's 


presidency and which have affected social 
work throughout the country have been 


described in detail elsewhere: tenement 
house reform, preventive work for the 
tuberculous, and participation in building up 
the Red Cross to meet the needs caused by 
disasters dre only a few of the important 
movements toward which Mr. de Forest 
directed his attention. — 

It is fruitless indeed to attempt to measure 
the influence of any man, but many came 
away from this fortieth anniversary dinner 
with the realization that here was a man 
who had succeeded in translating his ideals 
into action. 


OCIAL workers who are to be in Europe 

this summer will want to participate in 
the meetings of the International. Confer- 
ence of Social Work at Paris (July 2-9). 
The program promises some interesting ses- 
sions, with a special group of meetings on 
social case work. Staff workers, board 
members, and volunteers who so desire may 
procure official certificates for attendance at 
the Conference from Howard R. Knight, 
277 E. Long Street, Columbus, Ohio. Mrs. 
John M. Glenn, 130 East 22d Street, New 
York, who is Chairman of the Section on 


- Social Case Work, will be glad to know of 


any delegates who are interested in partici- 
pating in the case work meetings. All those 
who will be able to include the International 
Conference in their summer plans are urged 
to send in their names at once. 


HE recent reorganization of the Na- 

tional Information Bureau has a par- 
ticular interest for case workers in the fact 
that Mrs. May H. Harding, the new secre- 
tary, was formerly director of the depart- 
ment of service and relief of the Brooklyn 
Bureau of Charities. The National Infor- 
mation Bureau was organized in 1918 pri- 
marily to provide a reporting service on war - 


charities, although it had been recognized as_ 
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early as 1912, during the period when local 
charities endorsement committees were 
being organized, that a similar service was 
needed in the national field. After the war 
the Bureau carried on, in addition to its 
endorsement service, various other activities 
looking toward the co-ordination of national 


agencies. 


The Committee responsible for the recent 


reorganization of the Bureau spent months 


studying the various phases of the situation. 
Opinions were solicited from those who 
have supported the Bureau. The national 
agencies were asked to discuss through the 
medium of the National Social Work Coun- 
cil the value of endorsement, its ethics, lim- 


‘itations, and sponsorship. Viewpoints of 


social workers, contributors to local and 
national agencies, chest executives, Cham- 


bers of Commerce, and individual experts 
were secured. 
It was generally agreed that there is an 


outstanding need for accurate information 


as to the status of national social work 
agencies which are seeking support from 
the contributing public. New friends of 
social work are being recruited; old friends 
are giving with increasing discrimination. 
How shall this necessary service be pro- 
vided? Mrs. Harding’s appointment signi- 
fies the Bureau’s desire to make its contri- 
bution by concentrating its attention on the 
endorsement service for which it was orig- 
inally organized. The choice of a secretary 
having a long experience in the field of 


_ social case work gives point to the need for 


constructive individualized service to the 


national agencies and the contributing public. 


THE RELATION OF SOCIOLOGY TO 
SOCIAL WORK* 


HELEN RIDDICK 
Secretary, Ameriees Red Cross, Little Rock, A rk. 


to social work, I wish first to quote 
from the findings of representatives of 
both of the fields under consideration. The 
discussions read on this subject were com- 
paratively few in number, but yielded mach 
of interest. 
In an article in the Journal of Applied 


considering the relation of sociology 


“Sociology, under the title “ What is Soci- 


*This paper was presented as a research report 
at the University of Chicago. The information has 
been gathered from three sources: (1) Material 
contributed in the writings of sociologists; (2) ma- 
terial contributed in the writings of social workers; 


(3) opinions given in personal interviews. | 
_ The paper is based to a large extent on the 
articles presented in THe Famury for the three 


years 1923-1926. We are well aware that the sub- 
ject has not been adequately covered but time did 


- not permit a more exhaustive study. A section of 


the paper is devoted to the extent to which social 
workers make use of the concepts of sociology; 
and it is regretted that materials were not avail- 
able to show to what extent the sociologist is at 


' present using the data collected by social agencies 


as a basis for research. The material is being 
use. 


ology?” Mr. Bogarde of the University 
of Southern California, says, 


The field of sociology is illustrated by the types 
of courses that are being offered. (1) There are 


courses in social origins. These deal with the . 


origins of the social values, that is of language, of 
family life, of property systems, and so on—in 
short with the origins of culture. (2) There are 
courses in social psychology, which treat of the 
social processes of interaction, conflict, accommo- 
dation, assimilation, and so on. (3) There are 
courses in social theory, which, on the basis of the 
conflicts and accommodations of life, work out 
theories of personal growth and social progress. 
(4) There are courses in social technology, or 
applied sociology, where methods are developed 
for applying social theories to the improvement of 
the conflict and co-operation phases of life, that is, 
to the solution of social problems, such as housing, 
family instability, child labor, poverty, crime, in- 
justice. . . . (5) There are courses in social 
research, which specialize on methods of obtain- 
ing not merely new facts but chiefly on methods 
for understanding the meaning of facts. Personal 
experiences constitute the main field of social re- 
search. The story of one’s experiences constitutes 
his life history, the most important and original 
type of document in the whole field of sociological 
investigation. 


* Vol. 9, page 61. 
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Shcial workers, at least, will feel not only 
that they can claim in their own field the 
courses in group four, but that those under 
group five are appropriate to the field of 
social work, with its recent stress on re- 
search and a more scientific case analysis. 

Mr. Burgess, of the University of Chi- 
cago, thinks the relation of the two subjects 
is not so close. The following excerpt is 
quoted from an article by Mr. Burgess, 
“The Interdependence of Sociology and 


Social Work”: 


It is a fallacy, widely current, that social work 
has been, and is, applied sociology. As things are, 
nothing could be farther from the truth. The 
origins of sociology and social work go back to 
different motives, they have pursued independent 
paths, each has upon occasion been indifferent, hos- 
tile, or even contemptuous of the other. The 
inexorable logic of a common social situation, how- 
ever, is now forcing sociology and social work to 
recognize and to act upon their necessary inter- 
dependence. . The beginnings of sociology 
are to be found in the philosophy of history. . . .8 

i 

Social work had its origin in attempts to organ- 

ize and systematize the giving of relief to individ- 


; uals and families in distress. 


Mr. Burgess points out the convergence 


of the two fields on research: 


There can be no doubt that social work is mov- 
ing with increasing momentum toward research, 
both as a basis of education for the newly develop- 
ing profession and as the indispensable condition 
for social case work in the sense of a technique of 
diagnosing and adjusting personal relations. The 
findings of research in psychiatry, psychology, and 
sociology are being eagerly scanned by alert 


students of the newer aspects of social case work. . 


He considers that each field of study has 


contributed something to the other: 


Recent studies in sociology have fashioned tools 


for the analysis of personality and group behayior © 


not yet fully appreciated by social workers. Out- 
standing among these concepts are social forces, 
the human wishes as indices of the normal life, 
the role of folkways and mores in behavior, human 
nature as the product of social life, the person as 
the individual with status, and isolation, mobility, 
and unrest as diagnostic symptoms. 

[Mr. Burgess points out the difference, here, 
between the sociological concept “social forces” 
and the term as used by social workers, the socio- 


logical concept having been reduced to social atti- — 


tudes and human wishes.] : 
Sociology, as it enters in a more thorough-going 


* Journal of Social Forces, Vol. I, page 366 ff. 


February 


way into the field of social research, is finding in 
the materials collected by social agencies data of 
distinct value for sociological investigation. 

The point is often made, not without warrant, 


. that the records of social agencies are not in the 


form best suitable for purposes of scientific re- 
search. One answer to this objection is that the 
sociological study of these data would undoubtedly 


_ have as one of its results certain changes in record 
keeping which would erihance the value of these 


materials for sociological research. The interest 
in this subject among social workers and sociolo- 
gists is indicated by the action of the National 
Conference of Social Work in Providence and of 
the American Sociological Society in Chicago at 


their last annual meetings in authorizing and di- 


recting committees from both organizations to . 
consider the value and adaptability of the records 
of social work agencies and of public welfare 
departments for scientific and teaching purposes. 


Further emphasizing the difference in aims 
and the convergence on research, he states, 


The aim of social work is and will continue to 


be the maintenance and the raising of the standards 
of economic, social, and civic life. The aim of 
sociology, in the future as in the past, will be the 
increase of knowledge of the behavior of the per- 
son and of society. The common ground in social 
research will enable both to co-operate and leave 
each free to pursue its chosen objective. 


| Mr. Bruno, in the Social Service a 
ment of Washington University, was asked 
to furnish a copy of a talk given to the 
Sociology Club of the University of Chi- 
cago, on the Relation of Sociology and Social 


~ Work. Unfortunately this talk had not been. 


printed, but Mr. Bruno. summarized it in a 
letter, from which the following is quoted— 


All I attempted to say was that I wished 


sociology might, in addition to an analysis of the 


structure of social institutions and a description of 
social controls, attempt to formulate a statement 
of the functions of institutions, in order that the | 
social case worker in measuring social value might 
have a standard of function with which to compare 
an actual instance. 7 

For example, we say that a man ‘is not a good 
father, i.e., in the social relationship of a parent he 
does not live up to what we consider is the standard 
of fatherhood as a social obligation. Sociologists, 
so far as I know, have done little or nothing in 


determining what the social function of fatherhood 


is and therefore we are forced to accept an un- 


critically determined norm which may or may not | 


be correct. 

The other thing I said was that it would be well 
if sociologists could also, in the discovery of the 
function of social institutions, bring out the dis- 
tinction between the function which a social insti- 
tution was created to perform and the motives - 
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which lead people to participate in the social insti- 
tution so as to give us a measure of what might be 
called non-conformity between the two. Again 


using the illustration of fatherhood, the motives’ 


which lead one to enter the relationship of father- 


hood may be quite at variance with the social 


function of that relationship. Social case workers 
again would be much benefited by a scientific 
inquiry and survey of the field of motivation as it 


related to participation in social institutions, and — 


some analysis of the motives with respect to 
whether they promote, are neutral, or are actually 


inimical to the performance of the function of the 


institution. 


Mr. Karpf finds the divergence not so 


much between sociology and social work, as 
between sociologists and social workers: 


To my mind there is a very close and direct 


relationship between sociology and social work. 
It is only between sociologists and social workers 


_ that there is no relation, unless it be a negative 


one. The sociologist looks down upon the social 
worker with a goodly measure of contempt. Even 


the more kindly disposed sociologists look upon 


the social workers with a good deal of pity as 
persons who meddle in other people’s affairs, and 
as persons who do their work by rule of thumb. 


They consider social work as being a hit-or-miss, 


trial-and-error procedure, without having the 
standing or dignity of a profession and without 
being based upon scientific principles. The social 


workers, on the other hand, look up to sociologists — 


as to people—who live up in the clouds, who clothe 
the simplest ideas in the most cumbersome lan- 


guage, and who hide their ignorance of human — 


nature behind polysyllabic, high sounding, more or 
less meaningless verbiage. Many social workers 
of excellent repute and ability have a positive dis- 


like for sociology and sociologists, a dislike which 


can not quite be accounted for on the basis of an 
inferiority complex.* 


Mr. Karpf further states that the social 


worker, in despair, is turning to the fields - 


of psychiatry and psychology: to psychiatry 
because it offers a help that is positive; to 


psychology because it has developed mental . 
tests. He adds | 


The social agency could provide the sociologist 
with an opportunity for studying human nature, 
such as he can get through no other medium. 
Not only is the social agency the hopper into which 
are cast all of the abnormal and pathological 


human situations, but it is also in contact with 


many normal situations, besides being, to a very 
considerable degree, a reflection of the community 
as a whole. Here the sociologist would have an 
opportunity for checking up on his own 


*M. J. Carel: The Relation Between Socio 
Work, Journal of Social Forces, 


and other sociologists’ observations as well as for 
applying the principles which have been formu- 


lated. . . . Here, in turn, is the opportunity for 
the sociologist to make his contribution. Because 
of his removal from the immediate problem, he 
can retain the objectivity and perspective which 
would result, not only in better work, but which 


would make possible generalizations which are 


essential to the development of a science, Such 
generalizations as have already been made could 
be exceedingly helpful if only they could be ac- 
cepted as having been definitely established through 


scientific procedure. 


Mr. Karpf thinks a rapprochement be- 
tween these two groups dealing often with 
the same problems is greatly to be desired. 


He feels that the help social workers could 


obtain from the use of sociological concepts 
as tools of analysis is limited because of the 
inadequate knowledge we have about them. 
Taking as an example the problem of per- 


sonality and status, he says that we need — 
further information to help us in dealing — 


with the client who suffers from loss of 
status, or from dissatisfaction with his 
status : 


To say that they be given group contacts in 
which they may be able to exercise some form of 
leadership, or that they be given an opportunity 
to develop some talent or special ability in order 
to excel and derive status therefrom, is not suf- 
ficient, for what is a normal, and what is an 


abnormal desire for status? What should be 


encouraged and what should be discouraged? How 
is the actual status to be compared with the status 
which a person is capable of acquiring and which 
he craves? What is the relation between the loss 
of status and personal disorganization? These and 
other questions should be answered by the soci- 
ologist if the concept is really to become meaning- 
ful and helpful. The formulation of the concept 
is but the first step in the process. 


And in conclusion he states, 


I am one of those who look with a great deal of 
hope and expectation toward sociology. I believe 
that it has a great contribution to make and I am 


anxious that it begin to make its contribution as 
soon as possible, because I see a great need for a 


clearer understanding about the problems of human 
nature. I am, however, firmly of the conviction 
that sociology will have to change its method be- 
fore it can make its contribution. The task of 
sociology is big, too big for its limited means. A 
closer and more harmonious relationship with social 
work and the other allied fields would, in my 
humble judgment, go a long way toward bringing 


its goal, of becoming the science of human be- 


havior, nearer to realization. 
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David C. Adie, General Secretary of the 
Charity Organization Society of Buffalo, 
thinks that social work suffers from the fact 
that social workers do not avail themselves 
of sociological data and consequently suffer 
from a restricted point of view. 


The mistake or rather the falling short that is — 


most evident today is that there is no real com- 
bining of the forces of those of us who serve in 
the realms of applied sociology with the sociol- 


ogist and the social philosopher which would result — 


in the non-existence of a synoptic point of view. 
Without this it is hard to see how we can... 
make much of a constructive contribution to social 
welfare. We shall become the carried rather than 


the carriers, afid as such will definitely add to 


the dead load.5 


A. Irving Hallowell speaks of the con- 
tributions which the division of Anthro- 
pology can bring to social work. 


Anthropology, like the other social sciences and 
social work itself, is in its youth, and the data it 


can bring upon the social workers’ problems of 


today will tomorrow be supplemented by the re- 
sults of further study and research. It has been 
the purpose of this article to call attention to 
some of the possibilities for rapport between the 
two fields of endeavor. For, just “as the engineer 
calls on the physicist for a knowledge of me- 
chanical laws,” says R. H. Lowie, “so the social 
builder of the future who would seek to refashion 
the culture of his time and add to its cultural 
values will seek guidance from ethnology, the 
science of culture, which in Tylor’s judgment is 
‘essentially a reformer’s science ’.” 


With a grasp of the fundamental relation be- | 
tween culture and human behavior, the social 


worker will be in a better position to evaluate the 


merits of the discussions now being carried on — 


regarding racial superiority and eugenic 
reform, and psychological tests.® 

_ At the National Conference of Social 
Work in Cleveland, I had the opportunity 
of discussing this subject informally with 


Francis H. McLean, Field Director of the 


American Association for Organizing Fam- 
ily Social.Work. Briefly, Mr. McLean feels 


_ that the relation of sociologists and social 


workers should be closer. Social work should 
furnish the laboratory in which sociologists 
might study human behavior, obtaining from 
the carefully kept data of social case his- 


tories materials indispensable in the formu- — 


lation of laws controlling this behavior. 


*“The Common Good,” The Family, Vol. V, 

page 31. 
| thropology and the Social Worker’s Per- 
I The Family, Vol. V, June, 1924, page 91. 


_ herent in the term “ status, 


February | 


Miss Colcord, quoting f rom a letter, sees 
the fields of sociology and social work as — 
related, but clearly defined : 


Isn’t it true that we can safely leave to the 
exact scientists, the physicians, the psychologists, 
and perhaps even to the sociologists, the task of. 
analysis and criticism? Might we not well elevate 
ourselves to the job of synthesis? This means, 
of course, entire capacity to do the critical work, 
and to evaluate it when done by others. If we 
do not have that, our synthesis is likely to be 
faulty. But after all, our clients have to be 
rebuilt, and their possibilities realized.7. 


Leaving the relationships indicated in the 
above passage for comment in the conclud- 
ing section of the paper, I wish here to look 
more closely at one aspect of the subject 
which is indicated by more than one writer. 


_ This is the sum of possibilities inherent in © 


the use of sociological concepts by social — 
workers as tools of analysis and interpreta- 
tion. In an effort to see in how far use is 
being made of these concepts by social work- 
ers the issues of THE FaAmIty, the official 
organ of the field of. family social work, 
from April, 1923, to March, 1926, were 
read. Selected articles obtained from other 
sources were read for the same purpose. 
Taking as a suggestion for this study the 
concepts listed in the paragraph previously 
quoted from Mr. Burgess, as well as certain 
others presented in The Introduction to the 


- Sctence of Sociology,® the results indicated 


a limited but forceful and increasing use of 
the terms in their sociological significance. 
Conflict, accommodation, rapport, are spar- 
ingly used. The concept “conflict” seems 
to have been borrowed from readings in the 
fields of psychiatry and psychology rather 
than from sociology. The possibilities in- 
” as a basic fac- 
tor in the understanding of the personality 
manifestations of the client has been grasped 
by leading social workers. In discussing the 
budgeting of families according to their 
former, or some decided-upon, standard of 


living, Mrs. Sheffield says, 


Be it noted that, however. slighting may be the 
average articulate opinion about status, the average | 
practice is by-no means indifferent to it. Thousands 
of men and women ‘in this land of fluid caste- 


*Joanna G. Colcord: “The Fabric of Famil 
Life,” The Family, Vol. V, November, 1924, p. 175. 

* Park and Burgess: Introduction to the "Science 
of Sociology,.Univ. of Chicago Press. 
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lines are taking as much pains to establish them- 


selves in appropriate dress, polite manners, and 


accepted speech-usages as to achieve business suc- 
cess. When they fall into difficulties that make 
them the clients of public philanthropy, the public 
official, if he has eyes to see, will see status- 
motivated situations at every turn in their careers.® 


Mr. Lee of the New York School of 


Social Work says in discussing authority, 


‘There is a kind of authority that goes with 


status. The president, the king, the priest, the | 
teacher, the manager, the parent, the policeman. 
carry authority regardless of the qualifications of 


the person who holds the office. . . . The guide, 
counsellor, and friend is usually an authority, but 
he does not derive his authority from his status. 
Rather he derives his status from his authority.1° 


These and other social workers are cer- 
tainly using the term in its sociological sig- 
nificance, as indicated in the /ntroduction to 
the Science of Sociology, where we find the 
following explanation, 


The person is an individual who has status. 


We come into the world as individuals. We acquire 
status, and become persons. Status means position 


in society.. The individual inevitably has some 


status in every social group of which he is a mem- 
ber. In a given group the status of every member 
is determined by his relations to every other mem- 
ber of that group. . . The individual’s self- 
consciousness—his conception of his rdle in society, 
his “self” . . . is based on his status in the 
social group or groups of which he is a member.?! 


Other social workers indicate in their 


writings that they have found this concept 


helpful. 


in its sociological significance. Mr. Faris, 
of the University of Chicago Department 
of Sociology, gives the following ex- 
planation : 


Important nuances of are 
in the use of marginal conceptions, such as Dis- 
position, Impulse, Habit, Instinct, Reflex, and 
even Wish and Desire, but it is possible to use 
the term attitude as a general notion to describe 
the tendency to perform actions of a describable 
and identifiable sort. 

The logical significance of the concept lies in 


*Ada Eliot Sheffield: Case S indy Possibilities, 


Boston Research Bureau on Social Case Work, 3 


* Porter R. “Changes in Social Thought 


and Standards A ffect amily,” The 


Family, Vol. IV, July, 1923, p. 1 
Park and Burgess: Introduction to the Science 
of Sociology, p. 55. . 


the change of emphasis from sensations to behavior, 
from receptivity to spontaneity gad innate or 
acquired motor tendencies. : . 

Defined in this way, social attitudes may be 
spoken of as the elements of personality. Per- 
sonality consists of attitudes organized with ref- 
erence to a group into a system miore or less 
complete. A social attitude is not the mobilization 
of the will of the person but the residual tendency 
that has resulted from such a “ mobilization” and 
the subsequent campaign. . . . Those who write 
of “The Four Wishes” apparently mean types of 
attitudes, or perhaps classes of or 


something.12 
Dr. Miriam Van Waters errs that 
Attitude may be defined as the deep, intrinsic 


response the personality takes as a matter of 


course in a given situation.1% 


While Miss Wright, using the word also in 
the singular, approaches, I believe, Mr. 
Faris’ meaning, 


I conceive of attitude as describing the applica- 


tion to human affairs of the dominant spirit of an 


individual; it may be good or bad.14 


The concept of the four wishes, apparently 
so pregnant with meaning for the social 
worker, is used with comparative infre- 
quency, but with a complete realization of 
the full sociological significance. The fol- 
lowing is a typical example. Speaking of 
the child in the home, Miss Merrill, District 
Superintendent, Philadelphia for 
Organizing Charity, tells us, 


It is there that he best learns the relational 


groupings—father and mother, husband and wife, 
The concept of “attitudes” is being 


adopted by social workers, not always quite 


son and daughter, brother and sister, individual to 
individual, individual to community, and com- 
munity to world. Most of our social maladjust- 
ments come from a failure to understand or to 
appreciate some one of the relational groupings. 
It is in the sense of security of the home that the 


child develops the freedom, the self-confidence that 


means, if not leadership later, at least the ability 
to meet his problems with some adequacy. The 


inevitable disturbance of stability, the inevitable 


diminution of the sense of security are two factors 
which ought to make all social workers hesitate 
before helping solve a problem by placement of 
children.15 


% Journal of Applied Sociology, Vol. 9, p. 404. 

% Miriam Van Waters: “The Delinquent Atti- 
tude, A Study of Juvenile Delinquency from the 
Standpoint of Human Relationship,” The Family, 
Vol. V, July, 1924, p. 109. 

The Worker's Attitude as an in 
Social Case Work,” The Family, Vol. V » July, 
1924, page 103. 

“Where Shall Children Be Brought Up?” 
The Family, Vol. V, January, 1925, page 224. 
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While Miss Everett of the White-Williams 


Foundation, Philadelphia, comments on a 
child who had stolen some Christmas 


wreaths in this way: 
The episode of stealing the onenias may appear 


in its true light to him, as the experience of a 
boy’s natural urge to secure a recognition and 


response from his Social world of the school, at 


the time when the father was bringing disgrace 


upon the family in the neighborhood in which they 


lived.1¢ 


The concepts of folkways, mores, and cul- 


ture, have been neglected by the social 
worker. He uses instead the all-inclusive 
but more vague terms “ background” and 
“environment.” Particularly among those 


dealing with the immigrant there is a grow- 


ing realization of this deficiency. Miss By- 
ington, among other social workers, points 
the way to a better understanding: 


We need, obviously, the facts to be secured from 
books such as Old World Traits Transplanted by 
Professors Park and Miller, which cast light on 
the ideals of ‘the foreign born, their views of 
American life, their organizatigns.17 


Mary E. Hurlbutt, of the International Mi- 
gration Service, writes, 


“When we are told that case workers must 
understand the environmental factors in their 
clients’ lives, we can hardly give this proposition 
fresh consideration, it falls into such a calloused 
pocket of our mind. One may further insist that 
this environment is only to a limited degree a 
physical one—that not mere things but the values 
they become endowed with, the interests built 
around them; not mere people, but the special 


mot-to-be-duplicated relationships between  indi- 


viduals determine the significance of their lives. 


That which Professor Thomas calls one’s defini- © 


tion of a situation far outweighs the more physical - 


aspects in its influence on our behavior. But once 
we admit that mere physical vicinity in time or 
place is not the factor determining what things 
surrounding our client shall have significance for 
him, that things far away and long ago may ‘tt 


_ be part of his environment, then we have corh- 


mitted ourselves to a far-reaching proposition 
which should startle us to a realization of our 
present clumsiness and into demanding more and 
more help in equipping ourselves for work with 


our foreign-born clients.‘* 


_™ Helping Fathers and Mothers to Be Better 


Parents,” 7 The Family, Vol. IV, July, 1923, page 


4. Neighborhood as an Asset in Case 
Work,” The Family, Vol. IV, December, 1923, 
page 

18“ The Invisible Environment of an Immi 
The Family, Vol. IV, October, 1923, page 160. 


February 


Mrs. Sheffield, previously quoted, speaks of 
“the need of a social terminology.” '® She 


urges that case records be kept with a view 


to their use for research, that an effort be 
made to formulate this social terminology 
in order that the case record may be of - 
greater use in the systematic study of 
conduct. | 
A pronounced and mutual interest in the 
development of the self—the study of per- 
sonality—is apparent in the writings of both 
social workers and sociologists. At least in 


ap of family case work, Miss Rich- 
‘mond 


s definition, | 


Social case work consists of heen processes 
which develop personality through adjustments 
consciously effected, individual by individual, be- 
tween men and their social environment,?° 


is the generally accepted one for case work. 
A great and consuming eagerness on the 
part of the social worker to understand per- 
sonality development naturally follows. The 


—Jast three sessions of the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work have devoted much 


time to this subject. At the Cleveland ses- 


_ sion (1926) there was discussion of the 


interaction of the personalities of the mem- 


bers of the family group—of “the family 


as a unity of interacting personalities,” as 
set forth by Mr. Burgess in an article under 
that title given in THe Famiry for March, 
1926. The idea is an illuminating one for 


case workers. Though sometimes less clearly 


expressed, it is being emphasized in dis- 


_ cussions of the possibilities of case work 


with the child and the family group. 

In conclusion I wish merely to. sum- 
marize certain facts that seem to me 
significant : , 

(1) The growing recepuition of the re-. 
lationship of the two fields, evidenced by 
increased discussion of the subject by both 
sociologists and social workers. 

(2) A realization of the convergence of 


_ the two in the field of research, indicated in 


the writings of both. 

(3) A feeling of the need fot a new 
terminology among social workers, coupled 
with a growing appreciation of the possibili- 
ties inherent in the use of the concepts of 


* Ada Eliot Sheffield: Case Study Possibilities, — 


ibid., page 19. 
” Mary E. Richmond: What Is Social Case 
Work, Russell Sage Foundation, ~— 99. 
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sociology as applied to the field of social 
work, 

(4) The recopniend need among sociolo- 
gists for case. study material, coupled with 


the new idea among social workers of the. 


obligation of social agencies to preserve 
data collected in such form that it may be 
used for scientific research. This is evi- 
denced in studies in “topically” arranged 
rather than chronological records. 

The ungracious attitudes of workers in 
the respective fields, seem to me of little 
consequence—perhaps because I have per- 
sonally seen no manifestations of these atti- 


tudes—at least in the extremes of which Mr. 


Karpf speaks.. It may be, indeed, that if 


this exists it is but a passing phase in the 


progress toward mutual understanding— 
sociology and social work are both “ young.’ 

Perhaps the workers in neither field have 
quite -had time to become thoroughly 


acquainted with the folkways and mores of 


the other group. Longer acquaintance will 
easily correct such a situation. A critical 
attitude will probably remain—an attitude 
that will be —— to each field of en- 


deavor. One is struck, in even the early 
stages of a study of this sort, by the 
stupendous possibilities that seem to lie in 
close co-operation between sociology and 
social work. Add to that the consecrated 
eagerness of the best of the students in both 
fields to further the cause of sociology and 
social work respectively, and one cannot 
doubt that the fields of sociology arid social 
work are converging, never (as stated by 
Mr. Burgess) to coalesce, but to unite at 
certain points for mutual helpfulness. To 
those who may feel impatience at the slow- 
ness with which the movement starts, the 
comparative “newness” of both sociology 
and social work will again furnish a reason- 
able explanation, which can not in any way | 
prejudice the onlooker as to the trend 
toward a closer association.** 


“In addition to the articles noted in the body 
of the paper, the following are of interest: 

Mary E. Richmond: Social Diagnosis, Russell 
Sage Foundation, selected chapters. . 

Park and Miller: Old- World Traits Trans- 
planted, Harper Bros. 

Proceedings, National Conference of Social 


Work. Selected articles from the years 1923, 1924, 


1925, Division on The Family. 


A MINIMUM OFF ICE SYSTEM FOR THE SMALL 
SOCIETY 


: FRANCIS H. McLEAN 
Field Director, American Association for Organising Family Social Ww ork 


AHE organization of an ioffice system 
that is both simple and effective is 
essential for the small city society. 
The devices which mean the saving of time 
and energy in the larger office are often 


worse than useless. Not an elaborate scheme | 


but an outline of essential points is necessary 
in the selection of equipment and organiza- 
tion of routine facilitating the case work. 


: The Office and Its Equipment. 
Even if the staff of a society consists of 
just one person, the general secretary, the 
office should contain two rooms. It is abso- 
lutely necessary that clients and others be 
seen in private and this is not possible if 
there is only one room. If there are two or 
more people on the staff, at least two rooms 
and an ante-room are necessary. There is 


businesslike. 


nothing which can so adcity slow down the 


work of a society as to have any worker 
unable to have conferences without fear of 
being overheard by another client or by some 
other visitor in the office. It is not essential 


that every worker should have a room to 


herself, but the general secretary should, 
and there should be provision for one or 
more private conference rooms for the staff 
members. 

It places workers ona slightly better olane 
for work if the furniture is congruous, 
bought for the purpose, up-to-date, and 
Smooth top desks with wire 
baskets are the best encouragement for 
keeping things in order and-up to date. 


_ Individual desks for each worker with a few 
feet of space between them should be in- 


sisted upon. Smoothly running typewriters, 
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fire-proof file cases, and other up-to-date 


equipment are in the og: run the most 


economical. 
| Case Records 


The system of keeping case records will 
in no way differ from that in use in the 
larger cities. Standard face sheets with the 
usual history sheets may be filed with U- 


file-em strips in correspondence folders. — 


Special sheets for diagnostic summaries are 
not essential, provided a routine is estab- 


lished of typing diagnostic findings under — 


simple headings in the body of the record.’ 
In a society with a staff of only four or 
five there is probably no need for a day 


book of any kind or special diary. An or- . 


dinary loose leaf daily calendar will serve 
to keep track of visits and telephone calls 
from which records are to be dictated. 


_ All large societies and some small ones 
file their case records chronologically. Each 
record is numbered as it comes in, and an 
alphabetical card index is used as a key. 
This simplifies the compiling of statistics 


and such research work as involves the study 


of all cases opened within any given period. 
Other societies prefer alphabetical filing. 
Whichever system is used, it is advisable to 
have a card index for all cases known to 
the society. This may be kept on 3 x 5 cards, 
a card made out for each case as soon as it 
is opened. Cards for active cases may be 
kept in a visible index; those for closed or 
inactive cases to be filed in the usual index 
drawers. These cards should have for each 
family, in addition to identifying informa- 


tion, address, and so on, a place for noting | 


reports to inquirers. The reverse side may 
be used for recording current problems and 
current treatment, thus forming the basis 
for the statistical record for monthly and 
yearly reports.” 


Mailing Lists and Statistics — 
_ There should be a card index (also on 
3x5 cards) for volunteers—active and 


*The American Association for Organizing © 


Family Social Work will send sample diagnostic 
summaries on request. Address 130 East 22d 


_ Street, New York City. 


*If separate statistical cards are desired, the 
American Association for Organizing Family 
Social Work will be glad to furnish samples of 
various societies. 


(5) Interpretation (meetings, 


February . 


potential; a card index of members and 
contributors, and a mailing’ list of people 
who ought to be interested in the society. 
These lists may be combined into one by 
using differently colored cards or tabs. Cards 
for members or contributors should contain 
printed columns to cover contributions for 
five or ten years, if there is a considerable 
number of contributors or members paying 
annual dues. If the society’s income comes 
almost entirely from a chest a plain card 
may be all that is necessary. In all cases, of 
course, names and addresses, any special 
facts as to how a particular person became 
interested, any important fact as to his con- 
nections with groups in the community 
should be given. A list of local and state 
agencies and other community resources 
will be most easily kept on the handy 3x 5 
card. 

The monthly report of work done should 
be taken from the “active” 3x5 cards. 
The form headings may be typed—it is 
hardly necessary to have them printed, as 
with a staff of this size one form a ‘month 
is all that is required. 

The reports should have items to show: 
(1) Classification of cases (“ new,” and 

so on)® 
(2) Problems present 
(3) Treatment 
(4) From what source inquiries came 
addresses, 
_ and so on, from the daily calendar) 


(6) Active volunteers (make possible classi- _ 


fication of forms of activity—case 
work, office work, and so on. This 
may be made up from a daily 
calendar.) 
(7) Development of inter-relations with 
other agencies. 


_ (8) Community program activities of any | 


kind. 
The monthly report should not contain 
the status of families (married, etc.) unless 
the number of a ceftain status is presented 


_for particular reasons in any given month. 


The yearly reports will present the same 


items as the monthly except that the count 


of cases will be taken directly from the 


_ 3x5 cards, the record of problems and 


*See definition of Committee on Statistical In- 
terpretation, American Association for 


Family Social Work. 
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treatment from whatever statistical cards 
are used and the status also will be included. 
Numbers -(4), (5), (7), and (8) will be 
consolidated from the monthly reports. 


Number (6) will be taken directly from 


the volunteer card index. 

It may be wise, possibly at intervals of a 
year or so, to gather data on the number 
of visits, number of telephone calls, number 
of letters written, number of consultations 
for, say, a month, just to impress the public 
with these superficial indications of the 
volume of the work. But it is a waste of 
time to have them continually recorded be- 
cause it is only their absence that indicates 


anything about the work itself. However, 


poor case work as indicated by entire ab- 


sence of letter writing and so on will be — 


revealed through other more pregnant facts. 


Bookkeeping 


The bookkeeping will naturally have to 
be worked out with the treasurer, or, more 
often, the certified accountants. The Com- 
mittee on Classification of Expenditures of 
the American Association for Organizing 
Family Social Work offers some suggestions 
for major headings i in its report of January 
12, 1925. 


The machinery for bookkeeping will in-— 


clude a columnar journal for receipts and 
expenses which automatically classifies both; 
a duplicate set of receipts for all moneys 


_ received by the society, the duplicates being 


subject to audit against the journal; a dupli- 
cate set of combined payment check-vouch- 
ers; a set of duplicate or single (with stub) 
receipts for moneys out of petty cash not 
paid by check except as a number are com- 


bined in one voucher to reimburse petty 
cash; with ledger accounts only for indi- 
vidual families and for the account with a 
community chest; and, where necessary, a 
ledger record of endowment funds. In case 
a society receives contributions or member- 
ship dues, it will of course have a special 
card index for these. Accountants have not 
insisted upon ledger accounts being main- 


tained for all the different business firms. 


from whom a society may order supplies. 
A duplicate order system has often been 
used and is a useful check, especially if the 
society issues orders for groceries or other 
supplies for its clients. 

It is useful and worth while to have a 
division of relief moneys into at least’ the 
following: allowances (payments to con- 
tinue over six months or more); planned 


relief (upon the basis of definite plans but 


not involving long-time allowances); tem- 
porary or emergency (pending the making 
of a plan). This would require that all 
vouchers on account of relief should be 
filled out as to these classifications, but that 
is a simple matter. 


It should be emphasized that the equip- 


ment and office routine has as its funda- 


mental function the efficient conduct of the 


work. Each device or bit of machinery 


should be carefully scrutinized to see if it 
actually produces the results desired. Elabo- 
rate forms for recording statistics or other 


_ data defeat their own purposes because they 


are so difficult to keep up to date where a 
small staff is burdened with many tasks. 
The office machinery should be such as to 
lighten, not increase the work. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


pleton, N. Y., 1925, 619 pp. 


DELINQUENTS AND CRIMINALS, THEIR MAKING 
AND UNMAKING: William Healy and Augusta 
- Bronner. Macmillan, N. Y., 1926, 317 pp. 


In spite of the progress in material and scientific 
matters which has been made during the last ten or 
twenty years, it still seems difficult for those whose 
office it is to deal with social problems to progress 
far enough to realize the supreme importance of 
the factor of prevention in their problems. In no 


tee Younc De_inguent: Cyril Burt. Ap- 


subject is this so true as in criminology. There 
has been ample research and much agitation, and 
still communities go on spending large sums for 
the punishment of crime and almost nothing, in 
proportion, for a carefully thought out program of 


prevention. 


Two books, among many others, point this out 
with vividness and force. In The Young Delin- 
quent Dr. Burt, who has spent many years in the 
study of England’s juvenile delinquents, brings to 


_ bear on this important question his skill as psy- 


chologist and educator. The keynote of his treat- 
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ment is best found, perhaps, in a sentence from the 
Preface: “ Delinquency I regard as nothing but 
an outstanding sample—dangerous perhaps and 
extreme, but. none the less typical—of common 
childish naughtiness. . . Crime may be rare 
but naughtiness is universal.” And so he studies 
the various impulses whch are apparently natural 
to the great majority of children, the various types 
of environment in which these impulses are apt to 
become first naughtiness and then delinquency, the 


~ yarious constitutional deviations from the normal 


which may dispose to delinquent behavior, and the 


- various types of treatment leading to constructive 


or destructive results. 
Ordinarily the two great woes of childhood are 


held to be disease and destitution. Delinquency is 


ite of a bigger peril than either ; it shadows the 
ife of the city child with far more persistence and 
frequency than either bodily illness or economic 
want. By scientific research, by organized social 
effort, by early detection and treatment, the burden 


_ of sickness and poverty has been progressively 


lightened. What has thus been done for obstacles 
to health and happiness must now be attempted for 
the wider and profounder evils that beset the grow- 
ing soul. 

The outstanding fact about this study, it seems 
to me, is the way it points to those experiences 
which are common to children in general, particu- 
larly the school and the home, as leading both to 
good and to evil. This has been done of course 
many times in the case of home experiences, not 
so often with regard to the school. In Dr. Burt’s 


recital of causative factors the school takes an im- 


portant place. 

' Another notable fact is the hopeful attitude taken 
by the author toward the forces of poverty and 
mental and physical defect, often pointed to as im- 
portant contributing factors in delinquency. “If 
the majority of delinquents are needy, the majority 
of the needy do not become delinquent.” Glueck 


and Fernald have said much the same about the > 


feebleminded psychopathic. 
As to treatment, two quotations must suffice: 


. “It is not what the child has done but what he is 


capable of becoming that provides the true basis 
for classification.” And “all attempts to rectify 


environmental factors should proceed from one 
prime consideration: how have they affected the — 


delinquent himself?” 
Dr. Burt's statistical method is ingenious and 


suggestive. His results point to the fact that 


psychological influences rather than material or 


psychical conditions are causal factors in child 
delinquency. If this is the case the treatment must > 


be of the sort to affect such conditions. The 
remedies must be adapted not to the offense but to 


the factors provoking it. 
Besides external influences, psychological in 


nature, Dr. Burt finds that psychological deviations 
_ in the child himself are almost, if not fully, as im-— 


portant. This means that each delinquent must be 
“ approached individually, as a unique human being 
with a peculiar constitution, peculiar difficulties 


and peculiar problems of his own” and that these 


difficulties are usually ascertainable and always 


more successfully dealt with at a very early age. 


_ The great importance of research to this whole 
problem is pointed out by Dr. Healy and Dr. 
Bronner in Delinquents and Criminals—Their 
Making and Unmaking. The test of any treat- 
ment is what has actually happened to the objects 
of the treatment. How many boys an our indus- 
trial schools make good, how matfiy go on to re- 
formatory and states prison? The book is based 
on a comparative study of juvenile delinquents 
who were studied by the authors in their Chicago 
and Boston clinics and whose histories were ascer- 
tained about ten years later. For how many was 
the treatment given successful, for how many was 


nothing or worse than nothing accomplished and 


why—these constitute. questions of importance 


_ which are answered impressively in both text and 


statistical tables. Another question asked is in 
regard to the differences in treatment and in out- 


come in the two communities. Convincing reasons © 


and those that any community might well ponder 
are given for the preponderance of failures in Chi- 
cago over those in Boston. Again we see clearly 


illustrated the greater cost of custody of the crim- 


inal over effective study and treatment of juvenile 


delinquency. One wonders again how long must © 


this refusal by the guardians of public finance to 


see expenditures in their proportions continue. — 


There are searching discussions of various factors 
in this problem—for instance, institutional treat- 
ment and probation. 


Probation is a term that gives no clue to what is 


done as treatment. Probation is not stand- 
ardized; it varies according to notions about it in 
different courts, according to community resources 
for upbuilding of character, according to the inter- 


est and attitude and-co-operation of different pro- . 


bation officers even in the same courts. 

The statistical tables are extraordinarily helpful 
and tell a story which should impress even the most 
hard-hended city treasurer or board of finance. 

ELeANor Hope JOHNSON 


February 


CHOOL PrositeMs IN Eleanor 


Hope Johnson. Hartford School of — 
Education, 1925, 112 pp. 
Ever since the School Pest was first set in a 


‘corner“with a conical cap on his head, teachers 
have been trying to devise special methods for 


variant behaviors. The stool and the switch by 4 


teachers or parents failed because the method of 


control was too direct and not in harmony with 


the origins of the misbehaviors. 


The years have produced a variety of efforts— 


from better feeding to juvenile:courts and visiting 
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teachers. But these have been efforts 


with little foundation of validated theory or knowl- 
edge. We have known what to do with problem 
pupils before we knew why they got that way. 


For this reason the contribution of Eleanor Hope - 
Johnson in School Problems in Behavior is espe- . 
cially great. First, because she clearly defines . 


her problems: 
‘Is there any discoverable and constant relation 


between retardation and maladjusted behavior of 


school children ? 

- Can we analyze the factors or influences leading to 

or even contributing to such maladjusted behavior? 
Can any law or laws be deduced from such 

studies which shall seem to contribute to a scientific 

study of character? 


Second, because she has made every effort to 
utilize scientific methodology. She organized her 
cases for investigation into four groups, using two 
conduct groups and two control groups, and then 
applied statistical analysis. These results are 
critically. evaluated and the pictures filled out by 
excerpts from case records. She, recognizes the 
limitations of quantitative analysis. The method- 
ology is clearly set forth as the record advances, 
thus making it possible for impartial checking. 


Bryn Mawr Calla 


Preparation for positions in 
Social Case Work, Community 
Organization, Administration of 
Social Institutions, Pe 
Administration, Industrial Re- 
lations, Social and Industrial 
Research. 


One and two year certificates 
7 — of Master of Arts and Doctor 
of 
Courses open to graduates of colleges of 
recognized standing who have had prelim- 
work in Social Sciences. 


3 Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


Third, ‘anh her results challenge traditional — 
sociology and social work pertaining to problems 
of child behavior and its causation: 


Mental status and conduct are not necessarily 
related; (p. 94) 
_ Average pupils are twice as likely to be delin- 
quent as those who are not; (p. 94 

Broken homes do not matter as much as the kind 
of family that remains; (p. 95) 

Death is not as important a condition of truancy 
as family disorganization; (p. 57) 

“Poor” homes are not so influential in creating 
ungovernable chiltyen as congested neighborhoods; 


(p. 57) 


“Truants” are the most hopeful of all “de- 
linquents”; (p. 99) | 
Not single conditions but their combinations and 
conjunctivities are significant in the determination 
of child behaviors. (p. 102) | 


This work does not help in clarifying the dis- 


_ tinctions between sociology and psychology, but as 


an analysis of environmental conditions of behavior 
it deserves careful scrutiny by all social workers 
and educators. Dante H. Kutp, IT 

| Teachers College, Columbia University 


First Home Economics 
TRAVELLING COURSE 
in Europe 


| Faropean Homes Tour 


An opportunity to combine European | 
travel with a brief survey of family life in 
England, Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, 
Italy and France, Homes will be visited in 
the various countries. The course, carrying 
six college credits, will be given by Irma 
H. Gross, Assistant Professor of Home 
Economics at Michigan State 
under the auspices of 


The American Institute 
of 

Educational Travel 

585 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Detailed itinerary and 
information upon request. 
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